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chromatin spindles. Numerous nuclei are found about the axis cyl¬ 
inder and lower part of the body of these cells, and are sometimes 
arranged in the form of a column. The lack of chromophilous proto¬ 
plasm, the crowding together of these nuclei in a very limited space, 
which indicates a very delicate cell body, and the reticulated condition 
of the nucleoplasm cause Cajal to regard them as a variety of neuroglia 
cells. Similar nuclei are found about many of the pyramidal cells of 
the cerebrum, about certain spinal cells, about cells of the external 
geniculate body, and elsewhere. By their arrangement about the 
non-medullated portion of the axis cylinder where it joins the cell 
body they may prevent the escape of the nerve current and take the 
place of the nerve sheath. 

Cajal believes that the large nerve cells of the molecular layer are 
displaced Golgi’s cells, i. e., large cells of the granular layer whose cell 
body has wandered into the molecular layer. 

A report of the congress for psychology in Munich is given by 
Liepmann, and one of the meetings of neurologists and alienists in 
Frankfurt on the Main, by H. Sachs. 

The monthly ends with a notice of the death of the distinguished 
neurologist, Dr. Carl Eisenlohr, and a few book reviews. Spiller. 


The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, for the Use of Stu¬ 
dents and Practitioners of Medicine. By L. Emmett Holt, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Diseases of Children in the New York 
Polyclinic, etc. With 204 illustrations, including seven colored 
plates. D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 

The appearance of this new text-book on diseases of infancy and 
childhood was well-timed, for, in spite of improved editions and of 
some excellent qualities, the older text-books on Pediatrics, published 
in England and in America, had become antiquated. 

Dr. Holt’s book is nothing if not up to date. His views on infant 
feeding, on bacteriology, and on pathology are of the latest. Some¬ 
times we fear that the latest authorities have been considered too 
carefully, while the work of preceding authors has been disregarded. 
To mention but one instance: On the subject of aphasia, Wyllie’s work 
is quoted, and scarcely another, although it will be conceded that the 
thoroughly original work in aphasia in children has been done by 
Kussmaul, Bernhardt, and others, and not by Wyllie; but as long as 
the student thus gets the benefit of the latest summary, there is not 
sufficient reason to find fault with the author’s methods. 

On the whole the book makes an excellent impression: The sub¬ 
ject matter is well arranged, the chapters are carefully written, the 
illustrations are beyond praise, and there is that close relationship 
between clinical descriptions and pathologico-anatomical observations, 
which proves that the author has as much respect for the science as 
for the art of medicine. 

Diseases of the nervous system are treated in Section VII., con¬ 
sisting of about 144 pages, and a few in addition are devoted to birth 
paralyses in the discussion of the diseases of the newly-born. 
Every author is entitled, in our opinion, to divide up his work as 
he thinks best, and, granting that Dr. Holt was right in limiting the 
number of pages to be devoted to nervous diseases, we hasten to add 
that he has presented the subject, within such limits, carefully and 
accurately. The author followed in the foot-steps of other writers 
who have begun with functional diseases and have then passed to the 
consideration of organic diseases of the brain and spinal cord. In 
this instance diseases of the spinal cord and of the peripheral nerves 
are treated after diseases of the brain. 
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It is very evident in reading these pages in Dr. Holt’s book that 
he has not only consulted freely the authorities on each subject, but 
that he has had ample opportunities for personal observation, and that 
his experiences at the postmortem table have been unusually large. 
It is very evident, however, that his point of view is that of the paedi¬ 
atrist and not of the neurologist. The general symptoms receive more 
careful consideration than those special symptoms for which the 
neurologist is apt to look. Thus, on page 720, in speaking of tuber¬ 
culous meningitis, the author states that the most important diagnostic 
symptoms of this disease, enumerated in the order of frequency in 58 
cases were as follows: “Obstinate constipation, persistent drowsiness, 
irregular respiration, vomiting without apparent cause, irregular pulse, 
convulsions, opisthotonus and fever which was usually slight.” Not 
a word about strabismus, pupillary reflexes and facial palsy! The re¬ 
viewer has called attention at various times to the peculiar discrepancy 
between the observations of the general pratitioner and the specialist 
in nervous diseases. We would not attach much importance to this 
point if practical experience had not taught many of us that physicians 
have hesitated to make a diagnosis of tuberculous meningitis at a 
time when the presence of cranial nerve palsies in association with 
fever, vomiting and convulsions left no doubt in the neurologist’s 
mind that the patient was afflicted with this especial disease. 

Several of the chapters on nervous diseases are usually well illus¬ 
trated, particularly those on meningitis, on hydrocephalus and on 
cretinism, whereas scant justice has- been done in this way to the 
progressive muscular atrophies. Plate 15, “ Acute Meningitis compli¬ 
cating Pleura-pneumonia,” is particularly beautiful and true. It would 
have been better, however, to have described this as acute purulent 
meningitis, lest the reader should look for such appearances in every 
case of meningitis, whether or not in association with pneumonia. 

There are a few sins of omission which we wish to note in passing. 
In a book of this description, to which the student would be apt to 
refer in the first instance, some mention should have been made of the 
hereditary and family forms of spinal spastic diseases. Multiple sclerosis 
should have been mentioned, for if it does not occur often in infants, 
it is apt enough to occur in children of tender age, and needs to be 
differentiated from other conditions which are more common in early 
life. It is also true that a few pages might have been devoted to the 
consideration of syphilis of the nervous system in children, and the 
chapter on “ Progressive Muscular Atrophies ”—diseases most com¬ 
mon in early life— should have been considered in a somewhat more 
detailed fashion. We hope that in the next edition of this book a refer¬ 
ence will also be made to encephalitis, to migraine, to hereditary cere¬ 
bellar ataxia in conjunction with the short, and altogether too short, 
mention of Friedreich’s ataxia. It is evident that the author is more 
interested in infants than in children. 

We wish to abstain, however, from any comment which may ap¬ 
pear to be in the nature of carping crticism, for the book has great 
merit; the descriptions of disease are concise and all the statements, 
as far as we have been able .to test them, are thoroughly reliable. We 
take pleasure in commending the book to students and general prati~ 
tioners, for whom it has been especially designed and written. 

B. Sachs.. 



